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preface 


Perhaps the most noteworthy facet of the 
Worcester State College story is the way in 
which the birth, growth, and present state of the 
college exemplify and illuminate the course of Amer- 
ican education during the first century of the insti- 
tuition’s existence. 


Just as the founding of the college’s predecessor, 
the Worcester Normal School, was a direct product 
of the mid-19th century pressures for free and uni- 
versal public school education, so too the state college 
of today continues to draw its vitality from con- 
temporary social pressure to extend the benefits of a 
college education to the mass of American youth. 


Needless to say, the history of the college, like 
American history at large, rarely ran smooth and 
untroubled. Time and again, inimical forces such 
as penurious legislatures, public apathy, taxpayer 
revolts, wars, and depressions threatened its contin- 
ued existence. 


Nevertheless, despite the political vexations that 
are the lot of all public institutions and despite the 
further complications occasioned by its evolution 
from normal school through teachers college to state 
college, W.S.C. has for a full century displayed both 
resiliency and adaptability while striving to live up to 
its ideal of service to the community. 


Although 1874 is the usually accepted birthdate 
of what is now Worcester State College, a full 
account of its history would trace its genesis back to 
one of the most influential educational developments 
of the nineteenth century, namely, the introduction 
of the normal school concept. 


Normal schools, or schools designed specifically 
to prepare teachers for their profession, were an out- 
growth of the reform movement that swept pre-Civil 


War America. Many of the demands of that era 
have a most contemporary sound: prison reform, 
mental health care, pacifism, racial equality, wider 
suffrage, and of course, broader educational oppor- 
tunities, especially for those previously excluded from 
the educational process. The spirit of Jacksonian 
democracy which encouraged the new voters to use 
their political power to ensure more and better edu- 
cation for their children had the effect of focusing 
attention on the need for more and better teachers 
as well. Aware of the success of the new normal 
schools itn Prussia and in France, such reformers as 
the famous Horace Mann urged their introduction in 
Massachusetts. As a result of the innovative leader- 
ship of Mann as Secretary of the new Board of 
Education, state-operated normal schools soon began 
to appear in Massachusetts and then across the nation. 


Today merely a chapter in the history of educa- 
tion, the normal school idea one hundred and fifty 
years ago was one to arouse high enthusiasm in the 
minds of reformers everywhere — an enthusiasm 
soon transferred to both normal school students and 
faculty, who then marched forth as advocates in the 
new wave of educational reform. When the wave 
reached Worcester some decades later, it was neither 
new nor untried, and in fact its introduction was 
assisted by circumstances of social change familiar to 
most historians of the era. 


The State Legislature’s resolution of May 26, 1871, 
calling for the establishment of a state normal school 
in Worcester, gave tacit recognition to these forces of 
change. Among these, none was more important 
than the great migration from country to city, a folk 
movement that had been underway since the onset of 
the industrial revolution but which under the forced 
draft of the Civil War was spurred to an even greater 
degree. Paralleling this domestic migration was an- 
other whose source lay overseas but whose conse- 
quence was to be an equally large input of new 
citizens. 


Industrial cities like Worcester quickly felt the 
Impact. Just prior to the war in 1860 Worcester 
numbered 25,000 inhabitants of whom 5,400 were 
school children. By 1875, however, the figures had 
doubled to a population of approximately 50,000 
including almost 10,000 children in both public and 
private schools, while the county added almost 
30,000 more. 


Other factors than the shift from an agrarian to an 
industrial economy played a part in accounting for 
the dramatic jump in the number of children to be 
educated. The wealth generated by the industrial 
flood made it easier for municipalities to finance 
broader and better educational opportunities, while 
the growing humanitarian spirit of the era, as exem- 
plified by child-labor laws, freed more children for 
school at the very time compulsory education laws 
required their attendance. The organization of schools 
into graded systems, plus the growing centralization 
of power in cities and state, further affected the 
educational process and in turn helped widen the 
demand for teachers. 


Finally, the very success of the normal school 
idea elsewhere in the nation encouraged its growth 
in Massachusetts. From a total of only 12 state 
normals in 1860, the number increased to 73 by the 
time Worcester State Normal opened in 1874. 


Massachusetts at this time still had only four: 
Framingham (1839), Westfield (1839), Bridgewater 
(1840), and Salem (1854). So successful were they 
in producing professionally trained teachers that 
agitation was soon under way in Worcester for a state 
normal in that city, at the time one of the largest 
population areas in the state. The State Board of 
Education in its 34th Annual Report (1870) made 
special reference to this need and officially recom- 
mended a state normal for Worcester. 


In fact though, the city had already taken cog- 
nizance of the obvious need. As early as 1868, the 


School Committee, under the direction of Colonel B. 
E. Chenowith, superintendent, had instituted a city 
normal. Entitled the Worcester Normal and Training 
School, it operated out of the Dix Street School with 
Miss Delia A. Lathrop as principal and Miss Rebecca 
Jones as assistant. After four years it moved to the 
Pleasant Street School (now the Oxford Street School) 
with Miss Jones as the principal. Miss Jones had 
studied under Edward A. Sheldon of the Oswego, 
New York, Normal School, famous as the fountain- 
head of Pestalozzianism in America. As we shall see, 
she was to play a significant role in the development 
of Worcester State College. 


The short-lived Worcester Normal and Training 
School graduated its last class in the summer of 1874. 
Even before this date, in November 1870, the city 
school committee, convinced of the worth of pro- 
fessionally trained normal school graduates as teachers, 
had begun agitation for a state school in Worcester. 
The city’s efforts were successful, and the General 
Court in 1871 signified its approval by appropriating 
$60,000 to erect and equip a building, supplying the 
necessary site by transferring a five acre lot from 
the land of the nearby Worcester State Hospital. The 
General Court sought evidence of local support by 
requiring the city to raise an additional $15,000 as 
its share of the expenses. As the city would now be 
freed of further financing of the city normal school, 
the requested sum was quickly approved by the City 
Council. 


One 


oO” September 2, 1871, the lot was set off and all 
agreed that it was an admirable choice. It was 
within easy walking distance of the Union Depot then 
under construction, thus offering easy and rapid trans- 
portation. Furthermore, Hospital Hill (now more 
commonly called St. Ann’s Hill) with an elevation of 


688 feet, provided seclusion, a superb view over the 
city, pure air, and a plentitude of granite from which 
to quarry the stone for the proposed structure. 


Designed to accommodate 200 students, it was 
completed in 1874 and was dedicated on September 11 
by Emory Washburn, a Worcester native and former 
governor of Massachusetts. Four days later, on the 
15th, it opened its doors to the first of the one 
hundred classes that have followed. Sixty-nine sut- 
dents out of ninety applicants were accepted; tuition 
was wholly free to those who intended to teach in 
the public schools. 


For many years the Gothic splendor of the Normal 
School remained a landmark on the Worcester scene. 
Its mansard roof, arched windows and spikey cast- 
iron roof ornamentation were an object lesson in the 
history of American architecture, for this was the age 
that sought to identify Victorian Gothic architecture 
with higher education. Twenty years later the school 
was enlarged by the addition of a handsome attached 
gymnasium in the newer romanesque style, an extra- 
ordinarily large principal’s house, and a dormitory for 
twenty girls called Stoddard Terrace — in honor of 
Benjamin Stoddard of Worcester, chairman of the 
Board of Visitors and long-time champion of the 
school. 


As the school flourished and gained distinction, so 
too did the building. Glossy ivy climbed higher and 
thicker up the carved stone walls, often obscuring 
the traceries of the arched windows; the smooth 
greenness of the lawns lay like a carpet between the 
stately trees; “pocket gardens” (As Arabella Tucker, 


the long-time teacher of Botany, called them) spotted 


the grounds like clusters of wild flowers. Visitors 
agreed that surely this lovely hilltop, capped by its 
romantic chateau and peopled with bright-eyed maid- 
ens, was one of the most charming spots in Worcester. 


Unhappily, aging also implies deterioration and in 
truth the passing years did not deal kindly with the 


school. The nearby railroad, which had offered such 
convenience of transportation, grew into a smoke- 
belching monster which in turn attracted even more 
smokey factories. By 1911, Governor Foss was urging 
The Department of Education to investigate the pos- 
sibility of moving the Normal School to a new site. 
He pointed to the deteriorating neighborhood, the 
proximity of the county jail and insane asylum, and 
to the lack of acreage for future growth as militating 
against the old building. 


Even prior to this adverse report, Principal Lane, 
Shortly after his appointment in 1908, had already 
urged removal. He noted in addition to the above 
arguments, that as most of the classrooms, curiously, 
were located on the third and fourth floors, and as 
the girls had already climbed to the summit of the 
hill itself, perhaps physical education requirements 
could be abated. 


In any event, the state shortly thereafter took an 
option on a new lot but World War | intervened and 
the plan was shelved. In 1928, after a decade of 
complaints, once more a new site was selected, con- 
struction started in 1930 and the long awaited move 
was completed during the Christmas vacation in 1931. 


Visitors to Normal Hill today will find little to 
remind them of the community that flourished there 
for so many years. Abandoned in 1932 when the 
school moved to its present site, the buildings soon 
fell into decay, crumbling under the onslaughts of 
weather, vandals, and time. Severely damaged by 
the devastating 1938 hurricane, the tottering walls 
collapsed in ruins in 1943. A curious sidelight to the 
great hurricane, and one which placed the empty 
building on the front page of the state’s newspapers, 
emerged when the Board of Education undertook a 
crash program of emergency repairs on those teachers 
colleges which had been damaged. Somehow, in the 
rush, the abandoned normal school building was 
repaired to the tune of $46,000, a scandal which not 


only became a cause celebre, but also cost the 
Commissioner of Education his job. 


The gymnasium remained standing and neglected 
as late as the nineteen-fifties before it crumbled. The 
low stone wall surrounding the lot may still be traced 
under its overburden of shrubbery, but the handsome 
iron gates that marked the formal entrance, donated 
by the Graduates Association in 1914, have been 
removed to the new college. Principal Russell’s 
official residence, now a private home, still stands at 
the corner of Prospect and Normal Streets. The 
searching eye can uncover sections of grassed-over 
walks, a few steps that lead nowhere and here and 
there in the grass some broken stone blocks bearing 
marks of carving. Like the palace of Ozymandias, all 
else is bare, nothing remains. The hilltop is still, an 
oasis of quiet above the roar of traffic on route 290 
below. 


But the trees still stand, the trees that the students 
planted each Arbor Day for so many years. Some 
are dead, their blasted trunks silent witnesses to youth 
long gone. Others yet flourish, symbolic of the 
normal school’s ideals, ideals now transplanted to a 
new campus, yet still growing as vigorously in the 
new environment as in the old. 


two 


he policy of the Massachusetts Board of Educa- 

tion during most of the early period was to 
deliberately choose strong leaders for the Normal 
Schools and then to allow these men considerable 
latitude in shaping the institution as they saw fit. 
In Worcester, the Board selected E. Harlow Russell. 
In the course of his lengthy tenure of 34 years, 
E. Harlow Russell did indeed press the stamp of his 
educational philosophy on the school, bringing it to 
a position of some renown in educational circles. 


Perhaps more than to any other individual, credit 
is due Russell for creating and developing an institution 
that has over the course of a century maintained an 
outlook of service to both scholars and community. 


Born in 1836 in Sanbornton, New Hampshire, he 
was educated in the local schools and at Woodman 
Academy. By the age of seventeen he was already 
teaching, but feeling the need for greater preparation 
for what was destined to be his life’s work, he 
entered the New England Normal Institute at Lancas- 
ter, Massachusetts, one of the better private normals 
of the period. After two years there, he returned to 
New Hampshire where he taught in teacher’s institutes 
for three years. By 1860 he was back in Massachu- 
setts teaching in a variety of places: The old Highland 
Military Academy in Worcester, a private school in 
the Salisbury Mansion in Lincoln Square, and from 
1861 to 1863 at Nichols Academy in Dudley. 


The next ten years he spent as Principal of LeRoy 
Academy in New York until he was called by the 
Board of Education to organize and lead the new 
Worcester Normal School. 


No doubt he was a bit disconcerted upon arrival 
in Worcester to find that his new school comprised 
only the recently finished building itself. There was 
neither faculty, furnishings, nor student body. All 
awaited his energetic hand. Far from being dis- 
couraged, he welcomed the opportunity to build from 
scratch, and indeed by opening day in September, 1874, 
the school was staffed and equipped and ready for 
the first of a hundred such opening days. 


A pioneer with G. Stanley Hall in what later came 
to be called the child-study movement, Prof. Russell 
made of the Normal School a sort of laboratory for 
this new science. He also introduced the apprentice- 
ship system into the city schools instead of the more 
usual on-campus model school for student teaching 
experience. But it was his complete dedication to the 
Normal School that most deserves respect, a dedica- 


tion evidenced not merely by his 34 years of inspired 
leadership but by his rejection on several occasions of 
prestigious posts that would have taken him away 
from his life’s work. When he was invited to 
assume the presidency of the Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural College at Amherst (now the University of 
Massachusetts), and later of the Rhode Island Normal 
School in Providence, he declined. Again, when in 
1902 the Trustees of Clark University offered him the 
presidency of their newly organized undergraduate 
college, he made the same decision. While his devo- 
tion to the Normal School was unwavering, he was 
also a man of wide interests. His scientific bent Is 
seen in his leadership in the field of child psychology 
where his expertise was widely recognized. Prominent 
in the Worcester Community his friendships ranged 
from Senator George T. Hoar to Henry D. Thoreau. 
Indeed he acquired many of Thoreau’s papers and 
journals and was instrumental in bringing about their 
publication. 


A classic example of the strong-minded leader 
who marked the early days of the normal school 
movement, he, with others of his type, was in large 
measure responsible for the normal schools assuming 
a dominant role in teacher education. This Is all the 
more remarkable in light of the opposition they faced 
from private colleges and universities eager to acquire 
for themselves this important function. Fortunately, 
Russell early had established friendly relations with 
President G. Stanley Hall of Clark University so that 
both institutions worked in a spirit of co-operation 
rather than rivalry. There is little doubt that in the 
field of elementary teacher preparation, Worcester 
State Normal School was the leading institution in 
central Massachusetts in the late nineteenth century. 
That pre-eminence was the legacy of E.H. Russell. 


Of middling stature and with a short pointed 
beard, he was renowned as a superb story-teller, the 
product, no doubt, of his many years of teaching 
elocution. The graduates were unanimous in recalling 


E. Harlow Russell, G. Stanley Hall and the Child Study Movement 


The child study movement, now an almost for- 
gotten milestone in the history of education, was 
at the turn of the century one of its most exciting 
ideas and one which played a prominent part in 
the activities of the Worcester Normal School. 


Leader of the movement was G. Stanley Hall, 
an early president of Clark University, often re- 
garded as the founder of child psychology in the 
United States and a firm believer in the idea that 
one must understand the principles of child devel- 
opment in order to grasp the wholeness of man. 
An unusual man not easily pigeon-holed, his interests 
ranged from psychological interpretations of Christ 
and the American flapper to sex, senescence, and 
war. 


Among his friends was E. Harlow Russell, to 
whom in 1884 he communicated his belief in the 
necessity for a lengthy and detailed series of 
observations of “the conduct of children in all 
circumstances, at home, at school, in the street, at 
work, at play, in conversation with one another 
and with adults’’. 


Such a systematic, objective study, he thought, 
would be useful not only for the knowledge it 
would yield of children’s development but also 
because it would inculcate in teachers an enthu- 
siasm and deeper sympathy for their young charges. 
The earlier view of the child as a miniature adult 
who had to be fitted into an adult world was 
beginning to give way to an approach which stressed 
the intrinsic importance of the child himself. 
Authoritarian concepts of child rearing also came 


under attack from a variety of forces: Progres- 
sivism, Freudian psychology, Darwinism and ana- 
lytical science. Consequently, Hall’s efforts to make 
the curriculum child-centered fell on receptive 
ground. Among his enthusiastic converts was 
E. Harlow Russell, who quickly put into practice 
Hall’s suggestion for a program of child observa- 
tions at the Worcester Normal School. 


Each normal student as an integral part of his 
of her course in psychology kept careful records 
of whata child said or did on a particular occasion. 
Noting that most students tended to record the 
unusual, Russell found it necessary to remind them 
that what was wanted was an accurate description 
of child behavior under ordinary conditions. Over 
the years, thousands of these observation forms 
were collected, organized, and studied. Both Hall 
and Russell were pleased with the results — the 
former because of their scientific value, the latter 
because of their worth in teacher education. As 
Russell stated, they ‘‘'awaken curiosity concerning 
the phenomena of child-nature, excite intelligent 
sympathy with children and contribute to skill in 
discipline and instruction”. 


The child study movement soon spread across 
the country, flourished for awhile, but later 
was displaced by the rise of genetic psychology. 
Nonetheless the role of the Normal School in the 
popularization of this once prominent educational 
movement was both worthy and memorable. Cer- 
tainly it is indicative of the contributions that 
normal schools could and did make to what later 
was to become child psychology. 


him in later years with affection. In the 1920’s, 
when the Graduates Association began to suffer from 
hardening of the arteries, all agreed that the probable 
cause lay in their deep loyalty to Russell as a person 
rather than to the institution. 


After his retirement in 1909 he returned to his 
boyhood home in New Hampshire where he died in 
1917. As was said during the local funeral obsequies, 
his true. monument was the Worcester Normal School 
with which his life had been linked for so many years 
and whose destiny he had so powerfully shaped. 


three 


f the opening day faculty none is more deserv- 

ing of our attention than Rebecca Jones who 

came to the new State Normal fresh from her highly 

successful tenure at the City Normal School. One of 

the most significant names in education in the Worces- 

ter area, more than any other she was responsible for 

introducing here the then modern principles of the 

renowned Swiss educational reformer, Johann Pesta- 
lozzi. 


Born in Iran of New Hampshire missionary parents, 
she later taught school briefly in Nashua. Desiring 
professional training, she entered the best-known of 
all American normals, that at Oswego, New York. 
This school, later termed ‘‘mother of normal schools”’, 
was already famous as the fountainhead of the new 
educational doctrine of Pestalozzi called ‘‘object 
training’. This doctrine was soon to sweep the 
nation and to dominate pedagogical theory for many 
years before suffering the usual ignominious fate of 
so many reforms, i.e., becoming outdated and replaced 
by still newer reforms and theories. 


Object teaching meant different things to differ- 
ent people as is evident to any reader who recalls the 
harsh view of it presented by Charles Dickens in his 


novel, Hard Times. In general, however, it was an 
approach which eschewed the rote, subject-oriented 
methods of the past in favor of structured individual 
lessons, particularly those involving science, which 
was as highly regarded then as during the Sputnik 
scare of 1957. The “object-lessons” usually were 
built around the children’s careful observations of 
natural objects presented by the teacher, the theory 
holding that as comprehension was directly related to 
visual appeal, such sense stimulation was a vital first 
Step in learning. Always the emphasis was on observ- 
ing, describing and understanding. 


Pestalozzi himself explained that, “Observation is 
the absolute basis of all knowledge. The first object 
then in education must be to lead a child to observe 
with accuracy; the second, to express with correctness 
the result of his observation”. For the teacher, 
attempting to essay this novel approach, the demands 
were much greater than with the old straightforward 
approach. The acceptance of Pestalozzian principles 
Implied that teachers would be able to select and 
organize learning materials into lesson units; that they 
would not only have sound knowledge of subject 
matter but also the ability to present it in a teachable 
form. Consequently, the subordination of the textbook 
and the emphasis on skilled questioning demanded 
a new kind of teacher. 


At Oswego, Miss Jones absorbed both the method- 
ology and the spirit of object teaching, and then 
brought this exciting development to Worcester at 
the behest of a rather progressive school committee 
that sought not merely a normal school for the city 
but one imbued with the most recent educational 
thought. 


As Principal of the Worcester City Normal School 
until its demise in 1874 and the supervisor of appren- 
tice teaching at the State Normal for over a third of a 
century more, Miss Jones was in a position to mold 
Significantly the teacher education received by the 


area students for a very long time. Not until 1912 
did she lay down her task; like Mr. Russell, she stands 
out as one of the prime movers and shapers of the 
old State Normal School. 


Overall, the faculty of 1874 comprised Principal 
Russell who taught Theory and Art of Teaching, 
Child Psychology, and Reading in addition to his 
administrative duties; Charles F. Adams who capped 
27 years of teaching Geography and Science with the 
acceptance of the superintendency of the Spencer 
school system following his retirement in 1903; 
Florence Foster who taught English and History for 
four years; Carrie Stevens, Music for only one year; 
and Rebecca Jones who taught Elementary Methods 
as well as supervising the apprentices. With the 
addition of Miss Juliet Porter who taught Mathematics 
and Physiology until 1894; Miss Helen Marsh, the 
teacher of Drawing and Art; and Henry Brown, 
Literature and Grammar, it was this group who set 
the infant institution on the path of success. 


Mr. Russell dominated the school during the whole 
of his tenure with only the most superficial control 
from the State, and that mostly in the form of a 
six-man Board of Visitors whose authority seems 
largely to have been limited to just that — visiting 
and making such suggestions as they thought might be 
acceptable to Russell. 


Needless to say, such a happy state of affairs — for 
faculty and administration — could not be expected 
to endure. In 1909, curiously coincident with the 
retirement of Russell, and as a consequence of the 
centralizing forces at work in the state government, 
the Board of Education underwent a major reorgani- 
zation after which Worcester and the other state 
normal schools found themselves grouped into a 
system under the direct control of a Commissioner of 
Education. The day of the individualistic principal 
and the semi-autonomous school was at an end. 


Of the early faculty, few were college graduates; 
many held only a normal school diploma; others 


commonly came from a career of high school teach- 
ing. Neither Russell nor Miss Jones, for example, 
held a college degree. None felt this a disadvantage, 
for in those formative years the emphasis was on 
elementary teaching. Many normal school educators, 
imbued with Pestalozzian principles of child-oriented 
instruction, felt — with some justice it may be noted, 
in light of the widespread criticism of college curri- 
cula at that time — that a liberal arts education was 
superfluous if not actually harmful to sensitive teach- 
ing, because of its adherence to the classic mode of 
instruction. 


With the passage of time and the desire for 
academic respectability, however, the number of col- 
lege graduates increased slowly — including a few who 
held advanced degrees such as Thaddeus Bolton and 
Frank Drew, both of whom had doctorates in 
psychology from Clark University and who taught 
on the normal school circuit for a while. 


Indicative of the changing times, normal school 
graduate Russell was succeeded as Principal in 1909 
by Francis Ransom Lane, an M.D. from George 
Washington University who in 1912 gave way in turn 
to William B. Aspinwall, a Ph.D. from the University 
of Paris. 


On the whole though, Worcester Normal School’s 
faculty remained uncontaminated by university de- 
grees until well into the twentieth century. What 
they lacked in academic distinction they made up in 
longevity — Russell’s thirty-five years and Miss Jones’ 
thirty-eight being only characteristic of the rest — as 
well as in total dedication to the advancement of the 
normal school idea in general and Worcester State 
Normal in particular. 


four 


he early Normal School students were drawn 
largely from the same socio-economic class 


Worcester Normal School’s first faculty 

in 1874 included such dedicated teachers as 

Rebecca Jones, top left; Henry Brown, top center; 
and Juliet Porter. The bottom photo depicts a botany 
class, circa 1892. 





that their successors in the State College today are 
drawn from, namely, the skilled workers, the blue 
collar members of the lower middle class who were 
and are upwardly mobile. 


During its formative years, and for so long as 
Worcester State remained a comparatively small school, 
many of its students, as well as its faculty, reflected 


to a high degree a kind of missionary fervor for the 
value of normal school training that is hard to grasp 
in the rudderless nineteen-seventies. One cannot 
peruse the records of the old normal school — the 
apprentice diaries, the supervisors’ records, the few 
extant samples of student writing — without sensing 
this fervor. They were convinced they had the form- 
ula that would invigorate and improve public school 
education and they were not reticent about it. No 
doubt their youthful ardor for the new, plus their 
disdain for the old, occasionally annoyed some non- 
graduate teachers of long and successful experience. 
Yet, when questions of their professional competence 
arose in 1879, the best evidence of their worth could 
be found in their employment record. 


According toa poll carried out by Principal Russell, 
98% of the graduates were quickly appointed to 
teaching positions after their graduation and, more 
significantly, continued to be reappointed to the 
same or different posts each succeeding year, 84% 
with an advance in salary. 


This was no real surprise because the graduates 
were in fact well prepared for their occupation, while 
far too many of the state’s classrooms, particularly 
in the rural areas, were still staffed by Rip Van 
Winkle teachers plying their ancient methods without 
change. 


Despite the notion, prevalent in Worcester today, 
that the Normal School students of a century ago 
were all girls, the records show a total of 63 males, 
although usually one or two at a time, during the 
period from 1874 to 1915. At that time the school 


was officially restricted to girls until 1940 when it 
was again opened to both. 


Curiously, the very first class entering in 1874 
included a young man named Joseph Chauncey Lyford 
who with his sister Ella successfully completed the 
standard two year course. Both became teachers, 
Ella until she died in 1891, Joseph for 28 years. He 
later became a principal in Worcester and never lost 
his affection for the Normal School that had so 
changed his life. 


Other young males who seemingly flourished in 
the predominantly feminine milieu were a number of 
graduates of liberal arts colleges who took advantage 
of the special one-year course for college graduates 
desiring to teach. Nonetheless, when Worcester natives 
described the school as the ‘Old Maid’s Home”’, they 
were not far off the mark; most of the students were 
girls, most of them did take up a career of school 
teaching, and in fact many of them did not marry, 
whether from economics or from preference is not 
clear. While young men had to be aged at least 
seventeen to enter, girls could enroll at sixteen. Both 
sexes had to be high school graduates and to be able 
to pass entrance examinations. 


Worcester Normal School offered to young women 
an opportunity to pursue education beyond high 
school at a time when such opportunities were woe- 
fully few. With the exception of the Oread Institute, 
Eli Thayer’s short-lived experiment in female higher 
education, most nearby colleges were both male- 
dominated and restrictive in their admission policies 
as far as women were concerned. Or they were 
simply too expensive, so that for all practical purposes 
the Worcester Normal School offered the only realistic 
opening to bright but impecunious girls seeking 
advancement. 


Normal schools were not of course colleges; with 
the exception of the professional courses, the currl- 
culum was perhaps not too different from that of a 


top rank high school. Nonetheless, the normal school 
education obtained at Worcester State represented 
higher learning both in the sense of intellectual 
development and as the means that would enable 
graduates to make their way in a world that offered 
little scope for edifying employment. 


In the beginning, old Yankee names like Proctor 
and Wentworth were conspicuous, but as the decades 
passed — for this was the height of the immigration 
era — new names appeared on the rosters: Murphys 
and Sullivans; Orfanellos, Sioquists, Cohens, Lewan- 
dowskis, and Tarkainens. Certainly, if nothing else 
testifies to the commitment of Worcester State to 
serve the community, this long record of welcoming 


Arabella Tucker 


A practice common to all Normal Schools was 
the appointment of faculty from the ranks of their 
own graduates. Worcester Normal chose well when 
Arabella Tucker of the first class became a member 
in 1888, continuing until her retirement in 1917, 
after which she was for some time President of the 
Worcester Women’s Club. 


During the years she taught botany at the 
school, her nature walks became renowned. Twice 
yearly she conducted an arbor day when trees, 
shrubs and plants were set out on the grounds of 
the normal school, making them not only a garden 
of beauty but a living arboretum for the study of 
horticulture. Even the most casual visitor to the 
abandoned site today cannot help but notice the 
unusual variety of plant covers, now grown wild 
but still marking the presence of this remarkable 
woman. In grateful memory, the Graduates Asso- 
ciation in 1939 dedicated the beautiful marble 
exedra now gracing the lawn of the present State 
College. 





the children of immigrants to the groves of learning 
will serve. Native American or adopted American, if 
they were upwardly mobile, the normal school route 
was a common one. 


Black women also availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunity. Sarah Ella Wilson of the class of 1894 was 
perhaps the best known because she spent almost 
thirty years as a dedicated teacher in Worcester’s 
Belmont Street School, in addition to a most active 
career in community affairs. But Jennie Clough, who 
graduated in 1884, was actually the first black girl 
to seize the chance held out by a normal school 
education. 


A surprising number of graduates, female as well 
as male, became principals. At the time of the 
fortieth anniversary, most of Worcester’s school prin- 
cipals were normal school alumni. Evidently, the 
goal of the city, in 1874, of ensuring a sufficiency of 
skilled teachers through the establishment of a state 
normal school had been successfully met. 


Not all were to be found in the classroom, how- 
ever. Listed in the graduates’ records were sten- 
ographer-typewriters, a nurse, a Radcliffe student, a 
a newsreporter, a nun, a physician, a state represen- 
tative, a railroad station agent and a missionary in 
China, along with a host of housewives. 
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Fo the first seventeen years, out-of-town students 
were forced to seek room and board with 
nearby families. This clearly unsatisfactory make- 
shift endured until Stoddard Terrace, the school 
dormitory, was constructed in 1891, making available 
rooms for about twenty girls. As it included neither 
dining room nor kitchen, the girls still had to make 
their own arrangements with neighbors for meals, 
usually at a cost of about $4.00 per week. 


Room rent was $38.00 for the school year, two 
girls sharing a furnished room. Two or three teachers 
lived in the dormitory, both as a professional per- 
quisite and to keep an adult eye on things. By the 
time the dorm was terminated in 1932, the annual 
cost had risen to $325.00, although the figure by then 
included meals. 


At all times, however, Stoddard Terrace was a 
happy and lively place, the scene of innumerable 
dances, parties, receptions and “‘jollifications.”’ On 
the other hand, with the principal living next door, a 
couple of professors upstairs and the custodian In 
his basement apartment, it is doubtful if the tenets 
of Victorian propriety were strained too far. And if 
the enforced intimacy palled on occasion, it also 
created a family spirit that is all too rare today. 


From the pages of crumbling scrapbooks and 
yellowed photographs in the college records the girl 
students of that forgotten past look out gravely, as 
befits incipient teachers, yet behind the primness one 
uncovers evidence of the universal nature of youth. 
There were irreverent jokes and songs about their 
teachers: 


In the morning comes Arabella, 
Followed by Dr. Drew, 

The royal Helen, next her is Ellen 
and Horace Greeley Brown, 


they sang in 1895 as the faculty solemnly filed in; 
and following a deluge of rain, as each late arrival at 
the biology lab divested herself of her soaked outer 
clothing came the satiric welcome, ‘‘Here comes 
another dried specimen!” 


The excitement of a midnight stroll along the 
shores of Lake Quinsigamond; the smashing fun of a 
hard game of tennis on the new (1904) courts; the 
soft strains of ‘‘Dardanella”’ drifting up from a Victrola 
on the shady porch of the dorm; the sense of wonder 
and delight as the great ice storm of 1885 left the 
school and grounds looking like Dr. Zhivago’s en- 


chanting ice palace — all are but relics of that “land 
of lost content” that can never return. 


SIX 


erhaps nowhere was the innovative spirit of 
Worcester Normal School more evident than 
in the idea of having its student teachers carry out 
their practice teaching in a standard city school. A 
commonplace today, in 1874 it constituted something 
of a breakthrough in accepted educational practice. 


From the earliest days of the normal schools, 
practical experience in teaching had been regarded as 
a vital part of the training of a teacher. The usual 
solution was a “model” school, directly under the 
control of the normal school and serving as a labora- 
tory where would-be teachers could practice their 
arts on real pupils in a real classroom. In most cases, 
this model school was actually located on or near the 
normal school campus, both for convenience and for 
ease of supervision. 


Although the pupils were drawn from the neigh- 
borhood, the cost of their education was usually 
divided in a variety ways between the town and the 
State. Unhappily, this system was conducive of con- 
flict as disputes arose between these two entities over 
the equitable sharing of costs and control. In addition, 
many parents objected to having their children 
removed from the town school to be taught, not by 
experienced teachers, but by unskilled novices. 


Partly to mitigate these flaws, and partly because 
he was convinced it was educationally superior for 
the apprentices, Principal Russell determined to have 
his normal school students practice their craft in 
classrooms of the Worcester city school system. 
With the assistance of Rebecca Jones, the details 
were soon worked out with a most co-operative city 
School Committee, and by 1876 the first apprentices 


were placed in the city’s schools. The techniques 
developed at that time, later modified and improved 
by experience, not only have proved their worth over 
a century of application but will seem quite familiar 
to hundreds of WSC education majors of recent years. 


First came a series of observations in the school on 
Thomas Street (later the Elizabeth Street School was 
used) in the students’ third term at the normal school. 
Following this prelude, the student was assigned in 
the fourth term to a city school for three six-week 
periods, each to be spent in a different grade in order 
to give as wide an exposure as possible. The appren- 
tices were graded on their teaching performance by 
the indefatigable supervisor of apprentices, Miss Jones, 
and also by their co-operating teachers. In addition, 
each apprentice was required to maintain a daily 
diary of her experiences, many of which today repose 
in the college archives, offering ample testimony to 
the similarity of apprentice’s reactions then and now. 
On Saturday (Sundays and Mondays constituted the 
Normal School weekend almost until World War 1), 
the apprentices returned to the school for a series of 
discussions with the faculty on their week’s exper- 
iences and, with more hilarity of course, to compare 
with each other the unexpected happenings that still 
astonish and delight the apprentice of today. 


That the Normal School leaders were aware of 
their obligation to the community as well as to their 
students may be seen in the creation of two programs 
designed to meet unusual needs for education. The 
first arranged for teams of advanced apprentices to 
teach children unfortunately confined to Memorial 
Hospital for long periods of time. Here, the physical 
and emotional condition of the little patients was 
such as to demand skillful modification of the usual 
teaching methods, requiring in many cases a consider- 
able measure of that individualized instruction so 
prominent in educational thought today. 


The other program was located at the Worcester 
County Truant School in Oakdale (later the County 


Training School). Here, Normal School students of 
superior maturity were given the opportunity to 
apprentice-teach in an environment that made special 
demands on their good sense and instructional ability. 
In each case, the Normal School students rose to the 
challenge successfully, as evidenced by the repeated 
requests of both city and county for continuation of 
the two programs. 


Principal Russell, like many of his normal school 
counterparts across the nation, was desirous of chal- 
lenging the hold that the private colleges had on 
preparing high school teachers, in distinction to the 
pre-eminence of the normal schools in elementary 
education. He saw in the apprentice teaching plan a 
means of bringing this about. By selecting bright 
students for further study and then permitting them 
to teach for a full year in a Worcester high school 
rather than for the usual single elementary term, he 
hoped that these three-year Advanced Apprentices, 
as he called them, would be as acceptable to high 
schools as their more prestigious competitors from 
the liberal arts colleges. 


He also attempted to attract a modest number of 
college graduates to the “‘certificated student” course, 
designed to prepare liberal arts graduates for the 
teaching profession. The course lasted a year and a 
half — two terms at the normal school studying 
methods and pedagogy, plus the usual student teach- 
ing term in an actual classroom. Armed with both a 
bachelor’s degree attesting to mastery of subject 
matter and a normal school diploma assuring compe- 
tence in teaching, these special graduates were eagerly 
sought by high school principals everywhere. Graduate 
records indicate, however, that some opted for uni- 
versity graduate schools, at least three later becoming 
physicians. 


Professional teacher education since Russell’s day 
has undergone many changes in an effort to respond 
to the multiplicity of forces working on the fabric of 
society, yet the concept of apprentice teaching in an 


Although Worcester Normal was often 
referred to as “The Old Maid’s Home’”’, this 


graceful photograph of the 1903 graduating class 
proves that matriculating males were at least an occa- 


sional phenomenon. 





The Curriculum, from Normal School to State College 


The usual course of study at Worcester State 
Normal School was listed as four terms or two 
years long; in actuality it ordinarily took longer. It 
was not a college program in that it was mostly 
concerned with reviewing the subjects taught in the 
lower grades and with studying the methods of 
imparting this knowledge to children. Nonetheless, 
some advanced work was done, particularly in 
psychology and in principles of education, due 
perhaps to Russell’s enthusiasm for G. Stanley Hall’s 
theories of child development. 


With the passage of the years and the concom- 
itant effort to upgrade the competency and the 
market value of the Normal School graduates, the 
course of studies was increased in 1898 to three 
years so that by 1908 a majority of the students 
were enrolled in the three-year course. Curiously, 
for those “uptight” about grades today, all subjects 
were pursued on a “‘pass-fail’? basis. The usual 
letter grades were not introduced until 1909 as a 
result of changes then sweeping higher education 
everywhere, but in this case encouraged by the 
advent of a new principal, Francis Ransom Lane. 


By the end of World War I the thrust of the 


active urban classroom rather than the somewhat arti- 
ficial environment of an attached model school is as 
valid today as when Russell introduced it. Curiously, 
the passage of time has today raised public interest in 
urban education to a high level; in this sense Russell’s 
insistence on exposing his neophytes to precisely that 
kind of teaching experience may be regarded as ahead 
of its time. The Federal Bureau of Education cer- 
tainly concurred, for it included a full chapter on 
this unique approach at Worcester State Normal in 
its detailed survey of professional teacher education 
published in 1891. The technique received additional 
recognition at the educational exhibit of the Chicago 


normal schools across the nation was clearly toward 
college status, complete with four-year baccalaureate 
programs. Worcester State Normal took the step 
in 1921, broadening its teacher preparation course 
to include high school teachers for the first time 
and marking graduation with academic caps and 
gowns as well as the bachelor’s degree. The now 
outdated two- and three-year programs were gradu- 
ally eliminated over the next decade and a half, 
the two-year one ending by 1929 and the three-year 
by 1935. From that time forward, all students 
were four-year college students, for in 1932 the 
state had finally taken cognizance of the changes 
that had occurred in professional teacher education 
since the turn of the century and had pronounced 
Worcester State Normal a teachers college. 


Following the difficult years of depression and 
World War II, liberal arts and science offerings 
expanded steadily during the 50’s. The Board of 
Trustees empowered the College to award the 
Bachelor of Arts degree in 1959, and in 1960 the 
institution was officially designated Worcester State 
College. 


World’s Columbian Exposition in 1893, the world’s 
fair, incidentally, whose model ‘White City” intro- 
duced the name to Worcester’s new amusement park. 
Since that time, Russell’s pioneering concept has won 
wide acceptance throughout the educational world. 
No longer an experiment, it has now become conven- 
tional. 
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VW ith the retirement of Principal Russell in 1909 
and Rebecca Jones only three years later, the 


first stage of Worcester State’s history came to an end. 
These were the pioneers and the shapers; given an 
almost free hand to mold the institution as they 
thought best, they were willing to innovate and to 
experiment. But since it is axiomatic that what is 
new today must be old tomorrow, fresh viewpoints 
were needed if the Normal School was to continue 
its pre-eminence. 


The appointment of Dr. Francis Ransom Lane 
as Principal in 1909 marks the beginning of this 
change. Youthful, vigorous and outspoken, almost 
his first act was to call for a totally new plant to 
replace what he felt was clearly outmoded layout. 
Failing in this, he immediately initiated a complete 
overhaul and refurbishing of the classroom building, 
along with the installation of a long-needed kitchen 
and dining room in Stoddard Terrace. 


A believer in strong community relations, he made 
great efforts to bring the Normal School into close 
contact with the students’ homes and to encourage 
parents to participate in school affairs. In addition, 
the rapid growth of the kindergarten movement 
caught his experienced eye, resulting in the introduc- 
tion of a course for kindergarten teachers shortly 
thereafter. This in turn advanced the establishment 
in the normal school building of a kindergarten for 
neighboring children. 


In both of these moves, Dr. Lane was clearly in 
step with the times. Dr. Willis Rudy (formerly of 
Worcester State College), in his study of the inter- 
action between schools and society; identifies the 
expanded role of the kindergarten and the parallel 
parent-teacher movement as two of the more influ- 
ential developments of early twentieth century edu- 
cation. 


The mammoth Play Festival which Dr. Lane 
initiated in 1912 may be regarded as an example of 
his determination to involve the Normal School in yet 
another significant reform of the Progressive Era, the 


playground movement. In June, 1912, with the 
assistance of Miss Ann Turner, the new director of the 
kindergarten, he presented a tremendous Children’s 
Play Festival on the school grounds which drew over 
1200 tots and their teachers. To the music of the 
National Guard’s Battery B band, the multitude of 
moppets sang, played games, and performed folk- 
dances of the world — all blissfully unaware that they 
were but object-lessons (Pestalozzi redivivus) in Dr. 
Lane’s scheme of encouraging such programmed play 
as a proper educational device. 


His resignation shortly afterwards to return to the 
principalship of the Polytechnic Preparatory Institute 
in Brooklyn was a disappointment to many. For- 
tunately for Worcester State, his replacement was 
cut from the same cloth. 


Dr. William B. Aspinwall — 38 years old, the same 
age as the school — was the descendant of an old 
Brookline family and a Harvard graduate (1896) who 
had earned a Ph.D. at the University fo Paris in 1904. 
From that time until his appointment as Principal in 
1912 he was variously head of the model high school, 
professor, and assistant to the president of the New 
York State Normal College at Albany (perhaps the 
first normal school to achieve college rank). Himself 
the author of a college textbook and numerous articles 
in professional journals, he encouraged his faculty at 
Worcester to do likewise, so much so that less than 
four years later he could distribute at a conference a 
list of recent faculty articles in print which included 
twenty titles. 


Before he completed his first year at the Normal 
School his driving energy was evidenced in the first of 
nine annual conterences on Rural Education which he 
conceived and directed. One historian of American 
education has observed that ‘early in the present 
century educational leaders began to manifest a 
growing awareness that most of the educational gains 
in the nation had been made in the cities.’’ Aspinwall 


Stoddard Terrace, completed in 1890, 

housed twenty resident students and several 

faculty; the ‘Teachers Room” is shown at the left. 
The “‘marching exercise’’ helped assure excellence and 


uniformity of posture at commencement time. 


tity 





was one of those leaders who feared that rural educa- 
tion was being bypassed, and he was of course correct. 
Too often the little red schoolhouse of tradition 
stood like a rock on the country landscape, unmoved 
and unchanged as the tides of progress swept around 
it. It was in response to such obvious deficiencies as 
ungraded schools, a narrow curriculum, inadequate 
materials, poorly trained teachers and insufficient 
funding that Dr. Aspinwall founded his conferences. 


Aimed primarily at the rural teachers, administra- 
tors and school committee members of Worcester 
County, the conferences were also invaluable for 
acquainting the Normal School students with the 
scope and variety of the problems they might soon 
face. 


His first conference, in February 1913, was notable 
for his success in attracting as participants such 
luminaries as the U.S. Commissioner of Education, 
the president of the National Education Association 
and a passel of state commissioners and university 
experts. The conferences were continued until 1922 
when diminishing interest in the subject caused their 
cancellation. Nonetheless, his concern for rural 
education not only helped to raise public conscious- 
ness, it also inspired several of the Normal Schoo! 
faculty to carry out some of the first surveys of the 
rural schools, and these proved most useful for future 
educational planners. One of them uncovered the 
startling fact that 14.5% of the county’s school 
buildings had been constructed prior to the War of 
1812! 


Although a kindly man who aroused much loyalty 
in the many students he and his wife entertained in 
the Principal’s spacious home, he managed to come a 
cropper in May 1914, when he denied a diploma and 
teaching certificate to a blind girl who had just 
completed the two-year course of study. His answers 
to her anquished protest, namely that she had been 
admitted conditionally and that she failed to meet 
the physical qualifications for teaching, were ridiculed 


in the press. After a highly emotional public hearing 
before the Board of Education, Aspinwall’s decision 
was upheld. But unhappily, the previously bright 
image of the Normal School was somewhat tarnished 
by the sad affair. 


Despite this contretemps, enrollments continued to 
climb: 1915 saw 121 freshmen enter and the 
following year the Broad of Education felt constrained 
by the size of the building to place a limit of 120 on 
future entering classes. Further evidence of growth 
at Worcester State was a pronouncement designating 
the school as the official institution for the training 
of kindergarten teachers. 


On the other hand, criticism could be — and 
was — leveled at all normal schools, including 
Worcester’s, for their well known unintellectual atti- 
tudes which seemed to stress teaching methods over 
subject mastery. Much of the criticism emanated 
from the liberal arts colleges, traditionally cool to 
the higher aspirations of normal schools, but whose 
detraction became even more outspoken as the nor- 
mals began to invade the field of high school teacher 
education which the colleges had long regarded as 
their private preserve. 


Yet there is no denying the continuing efforts of 
the normals to keep their students aware of the 
newest developments in their chosen field of profes- 
sional education. For instance, Worcester State 
Normal was not two years old before Hermann 
Krusi, Jr., the son and heir of Pestalozzi’s co-worker, 
had spent a full day with the students teaching at 
first hand the master’s principles. Other guest lec- 
turers in later years were famed kindergarten founder 
Elizabeth Peabody, educational reformer Julia Ward 
Howe, transcendentalist Bronson Alcott, and Edward 
Sheldon of Oswego. Aspinwall made further obeisance 
to progressive education when he invited to Worcester 
State one of the most famous innovators in this 
controversial movement, Mrs. Marietta Johnson, whose 
school of “organic education” at Fairhope, Alabama, 


eschewed such cumbersome details as competition, 
examinations, grades, and promotion, and so Is once 
more being regarded with a favorable eye by a new 
generation of reformers today. 
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panes the normal school lost two graduates 
in the first World War and its students engaged 
in the usual support activities, the war itself did not 
have a direct impact. What was significant was the 
introduction in 1921 of the four-year course of study 
leading to the Bachelor of Science in Education degree. 
This had been long sought by Dr. Aspinwall and other 
normal school leaders who felt that the scholarship 
entailed by the four-year course was deserving of a 
degree. Even though the new program was optional, 
the number of degree candidates quickly jumped from 
15% in the first year to 22% in 1922 and to 25% in 
1923. This was clear evidence of the latent demand, 
while overall applicants for admission exceeded open- 
ings by 250 to 120. 


Coincident with the gradual shift in philosophy 
from normal school to teachers college during the 
1920’s was the successful conclusion of the agitation 
for a wholly new site and building. Once again the 
city of Worcester manifested its determination to 
continue the school’s presence by purchasing a twenty 
acre lot at Chandler and May Streets — the present 
location — for $45,000 and by donating it for a site 
when the State eventually made known its decision 
to replace the old school. The seller was a longtime 
friend of Worcester State, George Rockwood. Later, 
in 1942, Rockwood freely gave to the college for 
future expansion the remaining 35 acres of what had 
been Willow Farm, a gift whose value became ever 
more evident in recent years as the college outgrew 
the boundaries of the original gift. 


Construction was completed in 1931 and the school 


moved in during the Christmas vacation. It seems 
appropriate that the last item removed from the echo- 
ing stillness of the empty normal school was a 
laboratory skeleton because, as Dr. Lawrence Averill 
of the Psychology department remarked as he carried 
it out, “‘A skeleton in a closet should be the last 
thing to come out of it.” 


The new building, a handsome and capacious brick 
structure costing $365,000, was a fitting home for a 
new college, and in 1932 the Board of Education, in 
recognition of the great changes that had taken place 
in teacher education over the course of the previous 
decades, formalized the change by restyling the nor- 
mal schools as teachers colleges. 


The concept of professional teacher preparation 
in a collegiate setting was hardly new. Back in 1890 
the state normal school at Albany had taken the lead 
by transforming itself into the New York State Normal 
College with a four-year baccalaureate course of study. 
Motivated in part by a natural desire to achieve 
respectability in the eyes of their liberal arts colleagues, 
in part by pressure from the new accrediting associa- 
tions which demanded college degrees for high school 
teaching, and in part as a reaction to the encroach- 
ment on general teacher education by liberal arts 
colleges and universities, other normals across the 
nation began to broaden their curricula, upgrade 
their course content, and in general to assume all the 
trappings of collegiate education. 


As recounted earlier, Worcester State Normal had 
already begun the shift by 1921, and continued the 
transition through the rest of the decade so that the 
final act of the Board of Education in 1932 was but 
the recognition of a change long consummated. 
Worcester State had the honor of being the first 
Massachusetts teachers college to be granted profes- 
sional accreditation. | Unfortunately, and despite 
proud claims to the contrary, little real change took 
place in the curriculum. It remained, as before, some- 


what thin in liberal arts. The sciences for example, 
remained weak, the only non-teaching oriented courses 
being General Science and General Biology. A notable 
exception was psychology, where Dr. Averill’s training 
at Clark was evident in his course on experimental 
psychology, complete with a small laboratory. 


Yet all were pleased with and proud of the new 
status, and consistent efforts to improve the college 
programs were made. That they failed was due not 
so much to lack of will as to the increasingly difficult 
conditions of the depressed 1930’s. 
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ae the sun seemed to shine brightly on the 
new Teachers College, 1932 was hardly a pro- 
pitious year and storm clouds were in the offing. Rare 
is the century-old institution whose history lacks mo- 
ments of trial, and Worcester State like the nation at 
large was about to experience a time of testing that 
would threaten its very existence. 


Perhaps the effort that came nearest to liquidating 
the college was a consequence of the great depression 
of the 1930’s, which struck industrial Massachusetts 
with particular severity. Today, Keynesian economics 
demands a dramatic upsurge of spending in the 
public sector during times of depression in order to 
counter-act the decline of spending in the private 
sector, but then the outcry was for economy in state 
Spending and cutback in services. 


Leading the outcry for retrenchment was a redoubt- 
able spokesman for the Massachusetts Taxpayers Asso- 
ciation who pointed to the number of unemployed 
teachers and the decline in the birthrate as a sufficient 
rationale for closing at least some of the teachers 
colleges. Governor Saltonstall, in the spring of 1939, 
proposed the discontinuance of four colleges. Among 
them was Worcester State. 


As soon as the unhappy news reached Worcester, 


a plan of counterattack was hastily initiated. Local 
worthies and leading educators were urged to make 
public statements opposing any closings; enormous 
petitions for retention were circulated and signed 
(16,000 names from Worcester!); publicity campaigns 
were started; supporting statistics were collected so 
that by the time of the public hearing at the State 
House on April 18, 1939, the proponents of closing 
were forced to beat a retreat. Significantly, almost 
all the state teachers colleges stuck together in their 
opposition to the proposal, rightly fearing that the 
fate of these four could easily become the fate of all 
Should times become even harder. 


Worcester State Teachers College obtained valiant 
support from local labor and business groups, the 
legislative delegation, city school committeemen and 
a hastily organized lobby of faculty, students and 
parents. Aiding the favorable decision to retain 
Worcester State was the fortuitous appointment of 
Senator Harold Lundgren of Worcester to the chair- 
manship of the special committee of investigation. 
To no one’s surprise, little support was received from 
private colleges or universities, with the exception of 
a few Clark faculty acting as individuals. The private 
Institutions were concerned with their own struggle 
for existence — and for students. 


Nor was the 1939 attack the only one. The next 
year and the year after, still further efforts were 
made to reduce the number of state colleges. A new 
supporting reason was produced by a special com- 
mittee appointed in 1941 by the state legislature to 
re-examine the whole teachers college question. Stress- 
ing that the sole historic purpose for which the col- 
leges were established was to provide skilled teachers 
for the state’s schools, the authors noted that many 
of the students now were “‘seeking primarily a low- 
cost education rather than a preparation for following 
the teaching profession.” 

The committee concluded by recommending the 
closing of only one teachers college, this time not 


Worcester. But it is probably not far off the mark to 
say that those students seeking a low-cost education 
were — in spirit if not in fact — the fore-runners of 
the post-war multitude of youths, those whose insis- 
tence on a Sstate-subsidized college education not 
only eliminated further closure efforts, but also 
helped to bring about the conversion of the colleges 
themselves from teacher training institutions to liberal 
arts colleges. 


This was not the only close call for Worcester 
State. In 1948, just as the post-war growth era was 
getting under way, a proposal was entered in the state 
legislature to have the newly-established University 
of Massachusetts absorb the professional teacher 
training function of at least six of the teachers 
colleges, Worcester included. Their status would be 
reduced to that of junior colleges through the device 
of restricting their programs to the first two years of 
college work. Passed in the House, it was fortunately 
killed in the Senate. 


But that was far in the future. For most of the 
depression, survival was the watchword, and eking 
out an existence a continuing necessity. Overall, the 
travail of the depression was a serious setback for 
Worcester State Teachers College. Faculty today, 
fighting hard for salary increases to cope with the 
erosion caused by persistent inflation, would no 
doubt be shocked by the faculty fears of the 1930’s, 
which were more concerned with the amount of 
proposed salary cuts as the state sought every avenue 
of retrenchment. Not only salaries, but all areas of 
operation suffered during those years of trial. 


A report of the Presidents of the State Teachers 
Colleges as late as 1940 complained bitterly of the 
drastic cutbacks in legislative appropriations which 
forced curtailment of needed maintenance, supplies, 
and other necessary equipment. Urgent requests for 
desirable additions were denied again and again. Walls 
went unpainted, leaky roofs unmended. Worcester 
State’s heating plant grew ever more cranky as 


essential repairs had to be postponed regardless of 
even more expensive consequences. New sources 
of revenue were explored, and for the first time since 
the opening of the school, an annual tuition fee of 
$50.00 was imposed on students in 1934, and was 
increased again to $75.00 in 1940. This was still well 
below the actual per capita educational cost of 
$243.12, as critics were quick to point out. 


The student body, which had increased in number 
in the early part of the depression as a larger number 
of high school graduates decided to delay their 
entry into the shrinking job market and remain in 
school, began to drop noticeably as the depression 
wore on. News that only six of 28 graduates in 
1938 were able to obtain teaching positions naturally 
tended to discourage students even more. Although 
the college under President Clinton E. Carpenter 
(1940-1946) set aside its girls-only policy in 1940 in 
a vain effort to counteract the diminishing enrollment, 
the numbers continued to decrease. 


Needless to say, World War II almost delivered a 
death blow to the continued life of the college as 
young men left for the armed services. Robert Fox 
of the class of 1944, one of the first of the men 
admitted, gave up his life in the Marine attack on 
Tarawa. As for the girls they flocked to better-paying 
defense jobs. By 1943 the college held only 121 
students; at the war’s end, barely one hundred were 
enrolled, and the total graduating class of 1945 num- 
bered less than the members of the college’s student 
government today. With the entire student enrollment 
no greater than that of 1880, with too many faculty 
for too few students, a neglected plant, insufficient 
funding, and a general sense of drift, the future was 
not bright should inimical forces again emerge. 
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ortunately, circumstances turned out quite dif- 
ferently. The post-war rush to the altar and its 


Rebecca Jones, top photo, oversees the 

work of an apprentice teacher in a second grade 

classroom at the Chandler Street School. In the bot- 

tom photo, circa 1893, faculty member Charles F. Adams 
presides at a geology class. 
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subsequent baby boom laid to rest for a generation or 
more any fears of a drop in school population, while 
the problem of declining college enrollment was 
quickly alleviated by the G.I. Bill, which encouraged 
thousands of veterans to go to college. 


If there is a watershed in the history of Worcester 
State, this would unquestionably be it. The class 
which entered in September 1946 numbered over 60, 
about double the freshman class of the year before 
and six times larger than the graduating class! From 
this point on, the increase never stopped: 456 in 
1950; 520° in 1955; 911 im 1960°°1493 in 1965; 
2752 in 1970; and 3093 in 1973. Needless to say, 
this multitude was not composed solely of veter- 
ans — nor of males alone, for in general women 
outnumbered men by approximately two to one, a 
situation not exactly resented by the men. 


The underlying cause of the rush to college 
transcended the G.I. Bill; it also lay beyond the 
bounds of Worcester State, or any other particular 
college. The real source was founded in a whole new 
attitude toward higher education expressed by Amer- 
icans everywhere in the years after the war, an attitude 
that rejected the idea that the benefits of college 
education should continue to be the prerogative of 
those social and economic classes who traditionally 
had been the beneficiaries in the past. 


Not just veterans, but all types of young people 
sought the better life through the avenues opened by 
a college degree. Moreover, as this was a generation 
whose development had taken place during the era 
of enormous growth of governmental power occasioned 
by a great depression and a great war, they took 
easily to the idea of public higher education as their 
ladder of opportunity. 


One writer has referred to them as ‘‘children of 
forgotten Americans’’, meaning the offspring of those 
who in the past have not seen college-going as a part 
of their lives: the immigrant descendents, the lower 


middle and the working classes, and the minorities. 
In spirit if not in fact, their appearance at the 
college doors bore an amazing resemblance to the 
nineteenth century popular demand for broadened 
educational opportunities that had brought the Mass- 
achusetts normal schools into being a century before. 


In any case, for Worcester State, their coming 
meant not merely growth measured by numbers but 
an expansion of courses, programs, and resources that 
exceeded anything in the college’s past — an expansion 
whose ultimate impact was to bring about the final 
step in the progression from normal school to state 
college. It was soon evident that a growing number 
of the new students no longer desired the kind of 
teaching-oriented education that historically the col- 
lege had imparted. 


As a consequence of this pressure, the curriculum 
in the 1950’s underwent a steady escalation of liberal 
arts and sciences courses of a kind more characteristic 
of private colleges, so that when the Board of Educa- 
tion in 1960 voted to retitle Worcester State and its 
sister institutions as state colleges rather than teachers 
colleges, it was again but a recognition of a change 
already accomplished in fact. 


The leadership of the college during these years 
of expansion sustained equally significant changes. 
President Clinton E. Carpenter, who had the tll for- 
tune of presiding over the college’s nadir, died suddenly 
in 1946 just as the gloom began to lift. His position 
was temporarily filled by Professor Albert Farnsworth 
of the History department who ably managed affairs 
as Acting President until the Board named a perma- 
nent President in 1947. Chosen was a Worcester 
county native and Holy Cross Graduate, Eugene A. 
Sullivan, lately of the U.S. Air Force and one 
thoroughly at home in the State College System due 
to his many years of service at Fitchburg State 
Teachers College. 


It was Dr. Sullivan’s difficult task to oversee and 


direct the tremendous growth already described, no 
mean job when it is noted that for much of the time 
he had for management aides only the services of 
three deans who also had to teach classes (Dr. Joseph 
Shea, Academic Dean; Dr. Walter Busam, Dean of 
Men; and Miss Marguerite McKelligett, Dean of 
Women — later succeeded by Miss Vera Dowden), 
plus an office staff that never numbered more than 
five. 


As the escalation continued unabated, the building 
designed in 1932 to accomodate 300 students began to 
bulge at the seams. Efforts to gain state approval for 
an addition were brought to fruition in 1958 when 
the building at the northern end of the Administration 
building was completed, adding several classrooms as 
well as a new library, a gymnasium, and a larger 
cafeteria — facilities desperately needed, as former 
students of that era will recall. 


Any hopes of permanent relief, however, were not 
to be realized because within three years of the 
addition of the new building, the college population 
passed the thousand mark, a staggering growth when 
compared to the lone hundred of only fifteen years 
before! Responsibility for this incredible growth was 
not located solely in the demands of Worcester area 
youth; on the contrary, the State Legislature and the 
new Board of Trustees also helped to bring it about. 
Credit is due the General Court, whose support for 
the expansion was manifest in its willingness to vote 
ever larger appropriations for Worcester State and the 
other state colleges, a surprising turnabout from its 
parsimony of a few decades earlier. The Trustees on 
their part actively encouraged such expansion as a 
matter of democratic principle. That the politicos 
were willing to raise and expend such sums — and 
the demands seemingly were never satisfied — was of 
course a reflection of the popular will concerning 
the wider availability of public higher education. 


Keenly aware of past growth patterns as well as 
projected enrollments, President Sullivan in the early 


1960’s started planning for yet another addition, this 
time designed not only to cope with the apparently 
endless growth but also to extend in great measure the 
curriculum in the area of the sciences. Opened in 
1965, the Science Building almost doubled available 
classroom space. More importantly, its superb labor- 
atory facilities permitted the introduction of course 
work on a level previously unattainable. 


Paralleling the student explosion was a similar 
jump in faculty, as state policy demanded a student- 
faculty ratio of 16:1. In this case,the increase was 
not merely numerical but encompassed a diversity of 
background and scholarship heretofore uncommon in 
the state colleges. These were the years when a 
dozen or two new faculty would be added each 
summer, drawn from universities across the nation 
and across the world. Many were young, and despite 
their doctoral degrees, their dress and life styles often 
were closer to that of their students than to that of 
the sedate older professors. 


Slowly but surely, the wall of differences that 
historically had kept the teachers colleges apart from 
the mainstream of collegiate education broke down 
under the new wave of students seeking a non-teaching 
degree and their liberal arts educated professors who 
sought to reshape Worcester State in the liberal arts 
image. Other pressures moving Worcester State in this 
direction were the action of the Board in 1959, 
empowering the college to award a Bachelor of Arts 
degree, and the Willis-Harrington Act of 1965 which 
set up anew Board of Trustees who further encouraged 
the trend. 
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A the pressures for growth continued unabated, 
plans were laid for a new library and for a 
Student housing complex, both to be located on the 
hill to the rear of the college, despite some doubts 


Constructed in 1931, the present Admin- 

istration Building was at that time the sole 

structure housing the College on its new campus. 

At right, a cheerful scene from the bleak war years, when 
the College’s enrollment dwindled to a hundred students. 
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concerning the wisdom of re-introducing student hous- 
ing into a commuter college. Both buildings were 
completed after lengthy and frustrating delays, in 
1970 and 1972 respectively. The library (capacity 
200,000 volumes), now christened Learning Resources 
Center in deference to its vastly broadened scope, Is 
unusually attractive with its drum-like shape, while 
Chandler Village, a cluster of semi-attached student 
apartments is a far cry from its predecessor, Stoddard 
Terrace, although it could be argued that the rock 
music which presently vibrates the walls is but the 
modern counterpart of the banjo socials of long ago. 


President Sullivan, who for twenty-three years had 
successfully coped with an endless train of problems 
occasioned by unparalleled growth, a changed colleg- 
iate status, new higher educational philosophies, and 
a much more complex bureaucratic structure, retired 
in the spring of 1970 to be replaced by Dr. Robert 
E. Leestamper as the sixth in line since E. Hariow 
Russell. 


The selection process of Dr. Leestamper (Harvard, 
1964), which for the first time in Worcester State’s 
history involved student and faculty input, was an 
indication of the changed times. His extensive back- 
ground in collegiate administration at both public and 
private institutions has enabled him to expedite the 
further transition of Worcester State to a modern, 
multi-purpose state college, one in the mainstream of 
contemporary higher education. 


Hardly was he on the campus when Cambodia and 
Kent State lit the fuse that had been smouldering on 
college campuses all over the United States. Although 
a tense and exciting period for all at Worcester State, 
good sense prevailed and major confrontations were 
avoided. 1970 also saw the college’s enrollment 
reach a new high of 2752, although approximately 
200 of that number were student nurses from various 
city hospitals who obtained one year of their training 
at Worcester State in a cooperative program. Still 


in existence, It is scheduled to be supplemented in 
1974 by an upper division four-year baccalaureate 
program in nursing to be offered by the college itself. 


The entry of the college into occupational educa- 
tion programs such as nursing is an indicator of the 
thrust of collegiate education in the 1970’s. Once 
limited by law to teacher education, Worcester State 
College now offers programs in nursing, business 
administration, health services, library science, and 
speech disorders as well as in the traditional liberal 
arts. Despite the current decline in teacher education, 
almost 37% of the students are still enrolled in educa- 
tion, news which doubtless would hearten Rebecca 
Jones were she to reappear on the campus. 


As a woman, perhaps Miss Jones would also 
approve such relevant courses as The Image of Women 
in American History. But then again,how would she 
react to the course in Human Sexual Awareness? 
When it is recalled that both she and Russell prided 
themselves on Worcester Normal School’s modernity, 
it might not be too far amiss to conclude that she 
would favor the efforts of its descendent to keep up 
with the times. 


Certainly change, innovation and ferment are as 
characteristic of Worcester State in 1974 as of 
Worcester Normal in 1874. Then and now, powerful 
social forces have been the driving stimulus behind 
a process of change that seemingly grows greater with 
each passing year and which demands ever more 
Ingenuity on the college’s part to keep up. 


The faculty of 1974 is not only forty times larger 
than the founding faculty, nor is it simply a matter 
of greater diversity and higher professional status; 
today, the faculty is a much more assertive group as 
evidenced by its decision in 1972 to replace Its 
Faculty Council with a faculty union in an effort to 
exercise greater control over its working conditions. 


Similarly, the students have also responded to the 


temper of the times, demanding and getting a larger 
share of the governance of the college than would 
have been thought possible during the somnolent 
1930's. 


Matching the growth in numbers of faculty and 
students has been an equal expansion of administra- 
tion, much of which has been occasioned by the need 
to enlarge student services to a level never before 
Imagined as a whole new constituency comprising 
veterans, special students, minority members, and 
others new to the college scene has emerged to pose 
challenges not previously evident. 


Externally, Worcester State College welcomed the 
move in the mid sixties to strengthen the academic 
structure of the overall Worcester area by joining the 
Consortium of eleven colleges which enables students 
at all member colleges to cross-register for courses at 
any other consortium college, thus opening up an 
immense variety of choices that is still innovative 
despite the number of colleges elsewhere that have 
since adopted similar agreements. 


Not all changes have been positive, of course. The 
ebbing tide of governmental support, now all too 
apparent, has resulted in an unhappy competition on 
the part of concerned college leaders everywhere for 
shrinking financial resources. President Leestamper 
has been most active in the struggle to ensure contin- 
ued adequate funding for public higher education, not 
an easy task in a state that is noteworthy for the 
prestige — and influence — of its numerous private 
colleges. 


Nonetheless, almost all members of the Worcester 
State College community — students, faculty, admin- 
istration, and alumni look back on their college’s past 
with a degree of satisfaction and approval. When 
Principal Russell enunciated his determination that 
Worcester State Normal could best serve the commun- 
ity by supplying it with the skilled and capable 
teachers it needed, he raised an ideal to which the 


successor Institutions have continued to adhere. For 
one hundred years the continuous line of students 
and faculty that constitute Worcester State College 
has striven to live up to the principle of service 
underlying the original goal, although the condi- 
tions that gave it birth have changed with the ever 
changing world. 


Mr. McGraw is an associate professor of history at WSC. As 
college archivist, Professor McGraw did the research and 
authored this interesting history of the college. 


OUR PRESIDENTS: — E. Harlow 

Russell 1874-1909, top left; Francis R. 

Lane 1909-1912, top center; William B. Aspin- 

wall 1912-1940, top right; Clinton Carpenter 1940-1946, 
bottom left; Eugene A. Sullivan 1946-1970, bottom 


center; Robert Leestamper 1970 to present, 
bottom right. 








THE UNCERTAIN PRESENT 


ROBERT LEESTAMPER,WSC’'s Sixth President, Surveys 
the Current Scene and Speculates About the Future 





THE UNCERTAIN PRESENT 


This is a free-form essay, developed from memos and 
interviews over a six-week period. We hope that the form 
is self-explanatory, and we hope that the reader will recognize 
that the original material has been extensively edited to 
make it suitable for publication. 


Qa °°~~ MEMO 


Feb. 5, 1974 





TO: President Leestamper 
FROM: Herb Taylor 
SUBJECT: CENTENNIAL ARTICLE 


In connection with my duties as chairman of the 
Centennial Publications Sub-Committee, I’ve just re- 
read Prof. McGraw’s history of WSC’s first century; 
it’s been proof-read and is now in the hands of the 
ty pographer. 

This brings to mind that the deadline is fast 
approaching for your contribution to the Centennial 
Brochure. You’ll remember that the original idea was 
to follow McGraw’s presentation of our past with 
your piece about our “uncertain present” — that is, 
a discussion of the principal problems facing public 
higher ed. in Massachusetts, with special emphasis on 
WSC, of course. 

Have you had any time to think about this? And 
how should we proceed? 


Qa 0°°~— MEMO 


Feb. 7, 1974 





TO: Herbert Taylor 
FROM: Robert Leestamper 
SUBJECT: MAJOR TOPICS AND ISSUES 


Herb, make an appointment with Eleanor to see 
me early next week, for about two hours. We'll dis- 
cuss the Centennial article in detail, and then I’d like 
you to rough out a first draft — just pull the ideas 
together and we’ll see what we’ve got. | think it 
would be a good idea to tape-record our conversation 
so that you can refer to it while writing. 

I’m sending you an interesting article from The 
Chronicle of Higher Ed. which points out how state 
colleges generally are being squeezed by the com- 
munity colleges on one side and the universities on 
the other. Some of the other ideas we should touch 
on are academic standards, general education, voca- 
tionalism (career orientation), collective bargaining, 
tenure proposals, tuition increases (you know, the 
whole private vs. public ball game) and decreasing 
local autonomy. 

These are complex times, and we’ll have to decide 
how deeply we want to go into these things. Overall, 
for WSC and the other state colleges, it’s the ‘‘steady- 
state’”’ problem: the years ahead look like a no-growth 
or limited-growth period, and it’s harder for any insti- 
tution to be responsive and flexible during a static 
period. 








Q  °~~~ MEMO 


Feb. 15, 1974 


TO: President Leestamper 
FROM: Herb Taylor 


SUBJECT: UPPER DIVISION EMPHASIS 
AND GRAD SCHOOL FUNDING 


I’m enclosing a transcript of a portion of the con- 
versation we recorded on Feb. 13. It seems to me 
that this covers one of the major themes for your 
article — the need to focus real strength on the junior 
and senior years at WSC. I’m sending it to you in 
this form because we might consider doing the entire 
article in dialogue form. What do you think? In any 
case, the enclosed material seems quite useable. 


AUDIOTAPE TRANSCRIPT 2/13/74 


Question: Infour years here, what’s been your 
biggest single frustration? 


Leestamper: Well, there’ve been some per- 
sonal ones and some professional ones, of 
course — I’ve had some frustrating encounters 
with the leadership of the faculty union, and 
I’ve been frustrated because of the difficulty 


P.2 Transcript 


of making progress in public higher education 
in Massachusetts. | think we’re paying the 
penalty for the lack of long-range planning in 
the past — there wasn’t enough of it, and it’s 
slowing us up now. 

But if you mean one specific frustration 
that’s large-scale in terms of its importance 
to this college, it would be about upper divi- 
sion emphasis and the closely-related issue of 
our graduate programs. I think the grad pro- 
grams need real financial support from the 
Commonwealth. And,I think we should be 
allowed to focus our energy and resources on 
strengthening our upper division. It’s frus- 
trating tomebecause so many others don’t — or 
won’t — share my concern. | may not be right, 
but | feel strongly that several of the state 
colleges — particularly Worcester State and 
Boston State — ought to be defining their 
roles in terms of emphasis on the junior and 
senior years. We should concentrate on upper 
division, to balance the community colleges 
where they’re. exclusively concerned with 
lower division, and the university where they 
cover the whole range but concentrate on the 
graduate level. 


Question: But no one wants to face this 
issue? Why is that? 





P.3 Transcript 


Leestamper: It’s understandable. Our faculty 
and the trustees — and me, too — it’s natural 
that we all want Worcester State to be com- 
plete, to enjoy the reputation of a college 
that offers a strong four-year program and 
has the prestige that goes with offering 
graduate programs. But you can’t have every- 
thing, you can’t be all things to all people. 
And, with the private colleges competing 
now, stronger than ever, for public-dollar 
support — and the private colleges in Massa- 
chusetts have a stronger voice than anywhere 
else | know of — we must focus, to maintain 
strength. We must carve out a more distinctive 
role. 


Question: If | understand you correctly, 
you’re saying that the other public institutions 
have a distinctive role — that is, the university 
and the community colleges don’t have the 
identity problem that the state colleges have? 


Leestamper: Right now, the general public 
is very responsive to the community college 
idea. They know what the community 
colleges are there for: strong vocational 
emphasis, remedial help for those who need it. 
They offer two-year programs in which you 
can discover if you want to go on for a 


P.4 Transcript 


bachelor’s degree, or if you don’t go on, 
you’ve got the basis for career entry. That’s 
what the community colleges do — they do it 
well, and they’re getting better at it, their 
enrollments are growing and they’re getting 
support from the legislators and the general 
public. 

Meanwhile, there’s the University of Mass- 
achusetts, with a big and prestigious campus 
at Amherst and an interesting new one at 
Columbia Point in Boston. And, of course, 
the Medical School here in Worcester. U. Mass. 
has won respect and attention. They’re 
interested in growth, and they can attract 
students who, in the past, would have been 
admitted to one of the state colleges. And, 
at the same time that they’re attracting in- 
creased undergraduate enrollments, they’re 
the only ones in the public sector who can 
really get the financial support for a large- 
scale graduate program. 


Question: Are you saying we should shut 
down the graduate programs at Worcester 
State? 


Leestamper: | can think of plenty of other 
ways of getting into trouble without making 
statements like that! First of all, especially 
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in the field of education, our grad programs 
are good and offer a real service. But I think 
they’re inadequately supported. I’ve been 
aware of this since | came here four years ago. 
If we have to go on indefinitely as we are 
now, supporting graduate programs with only 
the money that comes from the tuition they 
charge, those programs simply can’t ever be 
expected to be a major factor at this insti- 
tution. They are a valuable service, but they 
are not a major factor at the state colleges 
because they’re not properly supported or 
organized at the state level. 

So — since we can’t do everything, and 
since we must have an appropriate role in the 
total picture of public higher education, | 
think we should emphasize the upper division. 
We would still offer fully-developed four-year 
programs for those who know from the start 
of their college careers that they want a 
baccalaureate degree. But we would make it 
clear that we regard upper division programs 
as the major mission of our institution. This 
would make us extremely attractive to grad- 
uates of the two-year community colleges and 
the private junior colleges. And when you 
consider that there are four such institutions 
right here in the Worcester Consortium, upper 
division emphasis does make sense. 


INTEROFFICE MEMO 
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TO: Herbert Taylor 
FROM: Robert Leestamper 


SUBJECT: FUTURE OF WSC 


Feb. 20, 1974 


| read the transcript, and agree with the content and em- 
phasis. The form of the article I’ll leave up to you — but 
when will | see a rough draft of the whole thing? Also, you 
mentioned doing a “futuristic” piece, about WSC’s second 
hundred years. I’m willing to make some projections, but 
we’d be foolish to predict the next century. How about the 
next twenty years? If you want to try a science-fiction piece, 
based on our discussions of current problems, go ahead. 
Send it along and I’ll give you my reactions. 


INTEROFFICE MEMO 
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TO: President Leestamper 
FROM: Herb Taylor 


SUBJECT: DEATH OF A COLLEGE 


Feb. 27, 1974 


| enclose the futuristic piece, a look at the sad fate of 
WSC as reported by an educational journal of the future, in 
1994. I simply took your analysis of current problems — and 
then projected negative outcomes. It’s a shock treatment, 
but perhaps that’s what’s needed. As you said, “The fact that 
an institution is publicly supported doesn’t make it immortal.” 
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WSC Closes Doors Forever: 


Proprietary Corporation 


Purchases All Facilities 


Worcester, Mass. 


On June 5, 1994, at commencement exercises 
marking the close of its 120th year as an academic 
institution, it was announced that Worcester State 
College will not reopen in the Fall. The campus, 
buildings and all facilities have been purchased out- 
right by VISA (Vocational Indoctrination Systems of 
America), the newly-formed corporate giant in the 
field of proprietary education. 

Surpressing tears with evident difficulty, WSC 
President Rosemary Robinson referred to the college’s 
demise as “a tragedy of history”, and pointed to 
‘unanticipated social and economic factors” as the 


chief causes of the institution’s termination by the 


Commonwealth. 

Other commentators were less charitable. They 
pointed out that WSC was not the first of the Massa- 
chusetts state colleges to go — four others had pre- 
ceded it — and that if certain obvious steps had been 
taken in the two preceding decades, the institutions 
might have survived. 

“A lack of realism in the face of declining enroll- 
ments”’, and “a failure to respond to changing educa- 
tional patterns” were causes cited by state officials. 
It was alleged by one leading educator, who declined 
to be named, that ‘“‘WSC, like some of the other state 
colleges, didn’t define a role for itself. It tried to be 
everything to everybody, and ended up being nothing 


to anyone. It’s tragic, and so unnecessary’’. 
Former President’s Analysis 


A former President of WSC, commenting from re- 
tirement in Minnesota, asserted that he had tried to 
bring attention to these problems twenty years ago, 
and had been labeled an alarmist. “The faculty union,” 
he continued, “seemed to think the problems would 
go away if we discontinued faculty evaluation and 
granted tenure to everyone. In 1978 they got their 
way. That year, the agreement between the union and 
the trustees abolished evaluation and granted tenure 
across the board. And it wasn’t long before the public 
esteem and credibility of higher education reached an 
all-time low. The next Fall, former Representative 
Weddel won the Governorship — and as everyone 
knows, the principal strength of his campaign was his 
aggressive stand against the privileged status of the 
colleges and universities.” 

To provide its readers with a fuller understanding 
of the factors involved in the demise of Worcester State, 
The New Chronicle asked its research staff to prepare 
a summary profile of the period generally referred to 
as the Era of Crisis for Massachusetts Higher Educa- 
tion — that bleak period of the mid-70’s when it 
seemed, for a time, as if the forces of public and pri- 
vate higher education were engaged in a struggle to 
the death. Their analysis follows: 


June 15, 1994 
The Crisis of the Mid-70’s 


Be— Total enrollments nationally had leveled off; 
the great period of expansion was over; a college edu- 
cation was no longer universally regarded as the only 
key to security and upward social mobility; 

Be In Massachusetts, perhaps more than in any 
other state, the private institutions — led by prestigious 
Harvard and MIT — enjoyed enormous social and 
political influence; they were able to make a strong 
assertion to the effect that the growth of the public 
sector in higher education was threatening their very 
existence; 

Be By 1975, it was apparent that one way or an- 
other, significant support from Massachusetts public 
revenues would be diverted to the private sector of 
higher education; substantial increases in tuition at 
the public institutions would be forced upon them; 
continued growth for the public sector would lose 
most of its support in the Legislature, where powerful 
interests lobbied on behalf of the private colleges; 
Be— Educators themselves, especially those at the 
state colleges, were unable to resolve the Great Debate 
involving vocational vs. liberal arts emphasis in under- 
graduate education; 

Be— Throughout the public sector, its various seg- 
ments (community colleges, state colleges, universities) 
were responding to the difficulties of the total situa- 
tion by engaging in vigorous turf-protection; they 
failed to recognize that what they needed was cooper- 
ation and coordination of their missions if they were 
to survive; 

Bee Throughout the private sector, the reigning panic 
caused the leadership to barter away much of their 
traditional autonomy in return for both federal and 
state support; by the time the crisis was fully devel- 
oped, they no longer held control of their own pro- 
grams — in this respect they resembled the public 
sector, in which institutional autonomy was dwindling 
to nothing; 

Be The result was that those most concerned and 
involved — the educators themselves — lost control of 
the helm at the very crest of the crisis when their 
stewardship was most needed; 
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Bee Thus, critical decisions were left in the hands 
of the various state and federal bureaucracies — and 
even when their intentions were of the best, these 
officials, far removed from the daily realities of the 
campus, were unable to find workable and equitable 
solutions. 


The Proprietary Age 


As most readers of /he New Chronicle are aware, 
it was out of the chaos of the 70’s that the Age of 
Propietary Education was born. 

While professional educators foundered in their 
hapless quest for solutions, the captains of private 


enterprise watched and waited. They knew that 


America’s sense of national purpose would demand the 
emergence of a firm and stable educational establish- 
ment. They had the capital. They had the flexibility. 
They had the managerial expertise. They understood 
the rules of the marketplace. They were familiar with 
the strategies of mass opinion-making. They knew 
how to exploit the instructional potentials of modern 
communications technology. They recognized that 
free enterprise was about to have its day in the field 
of higher education. And with superb timing, at pre- 
cisely the right historical moment, they moved — with 
the speed and alacrity of a sabre-toothed tiger — while 
the twin dinosaurs of public and private higher educa- 
tion lumbered and bellowed in amazed indignation. 

The largest of the proprietary education corpora- 
tions, VISA, has not yet disclosed full details of its 
planned operation on the WSC campus. At presstime, 
however, a steady hum of activity could be heard near 
the site of the former state college. Huge vans were 
moving up May and Chandler streets, bearing elec- 
tronic components for the instructional innovations 
for which VISA is famous: automated science labs, 
CATV-linked information-storage systems, transistor- 
ized study carrels, and the newly-patented Robo- 
Teachers, which were the subject of a recent court- 
battle between VISA and the American Federation of 
Teachers. Despite the AFT’s informed and vigorous 
assault on the legality of RoboTeachers, the United 
States Supreme Court Ruled that ................ 
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March 22, 1974 


TO: Herbert Taylor 
FROM: Robert Leestamper 
SUBJECT: “THE UNCERTAIN PRESENT?” 


I’ve reviewed the materials you’ve sent me thus far, and we seem to be a long way from the finished 
article. As to the futuristic piece, | thought it was interesting, but perhaps you should drop the refer- 
ence to ‘‘RoboTeachers” — otherwise we’ll have a rumor on campus to the effect that I’ve authorized 
the purchase of a dozen of them! " 

Overall, your “negative projections” for the future may be a useful technique for focusing attention 
on current problems, but I’m sure you'll agree that I’m more of an optimist than your piece suggests. 
| don’t think things are as grim as you’ve painted them, and my reasons are as follows: 

Political Power of the Private Colleges — The situation here in Massachusetts Is very tough and very 
political, but | think you’ve exaggerated both the aggressiveness of the private institutions and their 
political clout. Yes, they’re actively seeking public funds and yes, they do have enormous political 
influence — but they also have the same problems of credibility that the public institutions have. 
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Look at it this way: In the short run, the private institutions may be able to hold back the public 
ones, but the forces of history are on the side of the publics. Higher education is too important — in 
social terms, in economic terms, even in terms of national survival — to be allowed to slip into the 
‘chaos of the 70’s” as you’ve described it. Higher education must be coordinated, and the officials of 
the Commonwealth know it. They’re confident of their authority to coordinate the public sector — 
therefore, you can be sure that that’s where they'll put most of the education dollars. 

The Quest for Solutions Is a National One — | agree with your “‘1994” premise that Massachusetts 
is IIl-equipped in the quest for workable and equitable solutions. This state is atypical — the only one 
in the nation with more students in private institutions than public ones. But we don’t exist in a 
vacuum, we're part of a total society and the problem of public-private cooperation is a national one. 
I’m still confident that solutions will be found in the nation as a whole, and that Massachusetts will 
eventually follow the national pattern. We’ll probably see more federal money funneled through stu- 
dent aid programs to the private colleges. More state money will be diverted to them through 
scholarships or voucher systems. And yes, there will be increases in public tuition — but increases of a 
reasonable nature. , 

In the long run, public higher education in Massachusetts won’t be worse off than in other states. 
At the present time, however, we’ve got a real struggle on our hands, and I’m afraid there are some 
lean years ahead. 

Coordination and Local Autonomy — WSC has lost some of its autonomy, and so have most other 
institutions. This is an era of increased emphasis on statewide governing and coordinating boards — 47 
states now have them, as compared to ten or a dozen 15 years ago. 

But we still have autonomy when it comes to establishing our own standards. Grading, probation, 
the quality of instruction — these are largely in our own hands. We can start new minors, we can pro- 
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pose new majors — and if we do our homework, we can reasonably expect the trustees to approve 
them. We have a great deal to say about our admissions standards. And, if we plan and develop the 
right kind of curriculum, and implement it well, we’ll attract more students. 


To me, attracting more students means the opportunity to bea better college, not a bigger one — | 
don’t think it’s inappropriate for us to be somewhat selective. We should have a strong outreach pro- 
gram, we should have special programs for disadvantaged students — but our goal should be — not 
quantity — but finding the appropriate students for a four-year, multi-purpose college with special 
strength in the upper division. 


In connection with outreach — two years ago, we started to accept part-time students, even though 
we receive state support only for those attending full-time. We did it because we felt there was a real 
need among housewives, older students and others who had to hold down full-time jobs. Fortunately, 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts now agrees with us, and starting in the Fall we'll receive credit 
for part-time students in our budgeting process. So — change and progress aren’t impossible in Mass- 
achusetts, they just take time. 

Vocational vs. Liberal Arts Education — This “Great Debate’’, as you call it, will probably continue 
far beyond 1994. We aren’t going to try to resolve it here. The point, as far as WSC is concerned, is 
that the legislation that established us designates that we are a multi-purpose college, and that’s how 
our accrediting association classifies us. Multi-purpose is what we’re supposed to be, and | believe 
we've moved steadily towards the goal. For most of our history, we offered teacher education pro- 
grams exclusively. Then, during the past ten years, fourteen liberal arts programs have been estab- 
lished. Most recently, we have developed professional programs such as those in Administrative 
Studies, Communication Disorders and Nursing. | think we’re being responsive. 

Herb, as | dictate this memo, I’m aware that the publication date of the Centennial Brochure is still 
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seven weeks away. This week, the hot topics for discussion among educational leaders are ‘‘the new 
vocationalism”’ and “‘the academic counter-reformation.” According to my current reading, it’s the 
students these days who are asking for more career-orientation in their studies, firmer grading proce- 
dures, more traditional courses, a return to core requirements and the ditching of numerous innova- 
tions such as mini-courses, pass-fail and self-directed study. Around the nation, the more conservative 
professors are congratulating each other because of what the real Chronicle of Higher Education calls 
‘‘a return to more traditional modes of thought and behavior after a decade of romantic adventurism.”’ 
Seven weeks from now, when the article is published (provided you ever get it finished — when do | 
see that rough draft?) perhaps the experts will be predicting something else. 

My point is that the winds change frequently these days. Just possibly, one of our biggest advan- 
tages at WSC may be that we haven’t jumped on every passing bandwagon. You said the article should 
reflect my philosophy toward innovation — well, my philosophy is one of “‘cautious receptivity.” 

If you want to end the article on a negative note, point out that there’s reason to believe that higher 
education has been “‘oversold”’ in the United States, and that public opinion is beginning to swing 
away from the traditional American ‘sheepskin worship.’’ We now have nine million in college. 
Imagine the consequences if a million of those students were to realize that they neither need nor want 
to be there. If that happens, no matter what else develops, many institutions will be closing their 
doors a lot sooner than 1994. 

If you want to end on a positive note, you can quote me: “I think higher education will adapt in 
order to survive, and that it can survive without destroying its standards. In order to do it, though, 
we'll have to recognize that we are a part of society, not apart from it.” 
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...AND THE FUTURE. 


a pictorial essay 


1. Administration Building; 2. Science Building; 

3. Auditorium; 4. Gymnasium Building; 5. Learning 

Resources Center; 6. Chandler Village Residence Halls; 7. College 

Center (proposed); 8. Academic Complex (proposed); 9. Lake Elly. 
Under Construction: 10. Tennis Courts; 11. Baseball Field; 12. Football- 
Soccer Field; 13. Field Hockey-Lacrosse Field; 14. Softball Field; 

15. All purpose field; 16. Little League Field. 
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THE WSC CAMPUS AS IT MAY APPEAR A DECADE HENCE 





An architect’s model of the proposed College 

Center. The unique design, with principal entrances 

at the four corners, will make the building the ‘‘crossroads’”’ 

of campus activity. It will house dining, cultural and recreational 
facilities, as well as faculty offices. The design has been given 
final approval. Authorization for construction is pending, 

but prospects are favorable. 





The Learning Resources Center — first of the 

modern facilities added in the ’70’s — is designed to 

carry an additional story. Now under discussion, such an 

addition could greatly expand the information and communications 
services already centered here. Chandler Village, shown 

opposite, provides on-campus residences for 500 

students. Opened in 1973, itis the newest of 

existing facilities. 





Towards The Future.... 


As these students stroll east from Chandler 

Village, they near the site of the College Center, which 

will rise to the right of the photo. In the nearer future, their 
steps will be drawn to the northwest corner of the campus, where 
extensive playing fields are being constructed. Some will 

be ready for use by Fall, 1974; the entire project (see 

map) will be complete one year later. 
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Proposed College Center 





Credits 


Centennial symbol by Mary T. Dolphin 

Layouts and campus map by Fred Wyman 

Composition by Shirley Pride 

College Center photo, courtesy of Shepley, 
Bulfinch, Richardson and Abbott, Architects. 


The First 100 Years was produced on-campus in the 
WSC Office of Community Services and printed by 
Foremost Lithograph, Providence. 
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